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spike its guns in shame. . . . It is a tremendous 
pity that those who cause war seldom see what the thing 
is that they have caused. It is a tremendous pity that 
we cannot all of us see on the cinema the fall of a shell 
into a trench crowded with men, and the convulsions of 
the wounded in the open field. What men can suffer 
we ought surely to have the strength to witness ! Could 



we bring ourselves to do so, could diplomatists, overlords, 
and financiers be compelled to do so, there would be an 
end to war and of bellicose ideals. War only persists 
because people do not realize what it is. People object 
to realizing what it is, and their delicate sensibilities are 
carefully respected by practically all those who talk or 
write about war." 



A MINIMUM PROGRAM FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PACIFISTS 

By ALBERT LEON GUERARD 



No peace in sight ! Were a treaty signed tomorrow, it 
would be a peace, not peace. Preventive pacifism — 
the pacifism of "preparedness," the pacifism of diplo- 
macy — has failed. Constructive pacifism — the develop- 
ment of international life, the rooting out of hostile 
prejudices — will overcome evil with good, but when? 
The re-education of the world is a slow process. At the 
end of this war we may rely for a while upon the weary 
peace of exhaustion. In another generation may dawn 
the genuine peace of brotherhood. But there will be a 
dangerous period in between, when the nations have par- 
tially recovered from their wounds and have not yet 
learned the wisdom of law. Against such a danger we 
must organize. It is not impossible to draw up a modest 
and practical program upon which all schools of pacifists 
would agree, and which might even enlist the support 
of men who are in the habit of deriding our efforts. 
The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, 
would be easy enough to bring about, if only men were 
willing; compared with the task of mobilizing fifteen 
million soldiers, that of devising a practical constitution 
for the Universal United States would be mere child's 
play. But until men are weaned from false doctrines 
and narrow traditions we must be satisfied with humbler 
measures. 

The Third Hague Conference should be convened im- 
mediately upon the close of the war. Its first duty will 
be to correct these ambiguities and defects that experi- 
ence has revealed in the work of the previous conferences. 
The most glaring of these is that, unless a convention be 
ratified by all the high contracting parties, it is not bind- 
ing on any of them. Such conventions should be made 
valid among the powers that have signed them, whatever 
may be the attitude of third parties. The law of mari- 
time warfare, for example, could not forever remain tied 
up, even though Bolivia and Switzerland should refuse 
to sign with the others. 

Another definite reform would be to prohibit the sale 
of arms and ammunitions by neutrals to belligerents. 
The present practice is inconsistent enough. It is a 
breach of neutrality to sell a battleship to a nation at 
war; but it is allowable to sell every component part of 
a battleship, and particularly the big guns and torpedoes. 
To change our methods and principles in the course of 
the present conflict would savor strongly of partiality; 
but after this war and for all time the new doctrine 
should be firmly established. There is something re- 
pulsive about the trade in death implements for the sake, 
not of national defense, but of pelf. If the manufac- 
ture of ordnance, war explosives, and naval vessels could 



be made a government monopoly, we should do away with 
that ghoulish source of lucre; we should get rid of a 
most insidious international lobby, and we should find 
it much easier to enforce the more rigid conception of 
neutrality. 

A third reform would consist in harmonizing the laws 
of war at sea with those of war on land. Private prop- 
erty, whether it be carried by rail or by ship, should not 
be confiscated except for definite military purposes, and 
even then not without the certainty of adequate com- 
pensation. It has always been the endeavor of liberal- 
minded statesmen to reduce the hardships of war to a 
minimum and to respect as much as possible the rights 
and interests of civilians and neutrals. The immunity 
of private property at sea would serve both these ends. 
It would give Germany full satisfaction on a point for 
which she has been persistently contending. It would 
take away the sting from the fact of British maritime 
supremacy. As a consequence of that assimilation be- 
tween land and sea warfare any belligerent warship 
which, in time of war, enters a neutral harbor should 
at once and without question be disarmed and interned, 
just as the British, Belgian, and German detachments 
that strayed into Holland were disarmed and interned. 
This would considerably restrict the war zone. No na- 
tion would be hampered in the defense of her own ter- 
ritory, but there could be no world-wide war, except 
between France and England, which alone have posses- 
sions on the seven seas. Such a simple principle is by 
no means difficult to apply, since it has been enforced on 
land. Then would come the tremendous question of dis- 
armament. Any sweeping reduction of existing armies 
and navies can hardly be expected; international jeal- 
ousies and hatreds will have been intensified by this 
war ; yet cannot some practical steps be taken ? 

It is evident that if the rage for armaments continue 
unchecked every great European nation will train all its 
able-bodied citizens and keep them with the colors as 
long as is found practicable. It is no less evident that, 
in such a case, the total available forces will bear a defi- 
nite ratio to the total population. That proportion, in 
war time, would rise to about ten per cent. No heroic 
effort, no legislation, no juggling of figures could ever 
make thirty-nine millions equal to sixty-eight or sixty- 
eight equal to one hundred and seventy. Here we have 
an incontrovertible physical fact, which can be used as a 
basis for a settlement. Since the armed strength of a 
nation is proportional to its population, why should we 
not by common consent reduce the ratio ? The standing 
army of France, before the war, comprised one-fiftieth 
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of the population ; why not come down to one-hundredth 
or one two-hundredth? Such a limit, whatever it be, 
would represent a maximum, which nations like Eng- 
land, Eussia, and the United States would by no means 
be compelled to reach. 

One thing is certain : in the present state of interna- 
tional bitterness and fear the continental powers will not 
be willing to take any chances ; they will desire to train 
all their able-bodied men for the time strictly required 
for their thorough training. This period, I believe, 
could be reduced to one year, at least in the case of 
infantrymen. Kitchener's armies had spent a shorter 
time in barracks or camp when they stood their ground 
against the most formidable foe in history. By this rule 
the peace establishment of Germany, as compared with 
ante-bellum conditions, would be cut nearly in two, that 
of France in three. Gradually, as confidence grows, 
numbers could be reduced by raising the physical stan- 
dard and by granting generous exemptions to students 
and to young men who have families to support. Of 
course France would be outnumbered by Germany ; how 
can that be helped? But Germany in her turn would 
be outnumbered by Eussia, and Eussia would be power- 
less against a coalition of western Europe. Our method 
would afford immediate relief and open the way for 
unlimited progress. 

The reduction of naval armaments offers a more 
tangled problem ; no single indisputable criterion can be 
.applied. Whatever mode of calculation you adopt, 
whether it be the total area, wealth and population of a 
country's possessions, the length of their coast line, the 
tonnage of their merchant shipping, we are led, not with- 
out reluctance, perhaps, to the conclusion that the Brit- 
ish navy should by right be almost as large as all others 
combined. The two-power standard, which has become 
a part of Great Britain's national policy, seems reason- 
able enough, and as a matter of fact has been accepted 
without demur by all nations except Germany. Sup- 
posing Germany be compelled to accept it in her turn, 
what would the result be? British supremacy would 
remain purely defensive and at the mercy of any coali- 
tion. England no longer attempts to dispute to France 
and Italy the mastery of the Mediterranean; to Japan 
that of far eastern waters, and to America that of the 
Caribbean. Furthermore, the mine and the submarine 
have enormously increased the defensive power of the 
weaker navies. I see no danger to the freedom of the 
world in the recognition of Britain's position on the sea. 

If this principle were adopted the task of reduction 
would be easy enough. England has declared herself 
ready to initiate a naval holiday; such a holiday could 
be indefinitely extended until the battle fleets of the 
world, with the exception of a few police cruisers, have 
become picturesque survivals and are preserved in their 
home ports, like Nelson's victory. 

How should the strength of navies be computed for 
the sake of comparison? It might be the wisest course 
to define the importance of a navy by its total tonnage, 
leaving it to each nation, within those prescribed limits, 
to distribute its forces as it thinks proper and to secure 
the highest degree of efficiency of which it is capable. 

The Hague Conference would have no authority to 
prohibit secret agreements. But it might declare that 



such agreements have no existence in international law 
and are not morally binding on the nations in whose 
names they were signed. 

Last of all comes the problem of arbitration. Arbi- 
tration will never become more than a precarious method 
of settling international differences until all limitations 
are removed, until the usual provisos concerning national 
existence and national honor be left out. Is it not a 
mockery to except from the scope of arbitration those 
very questions which are most likely to bring about a 
war ? Unless we believe that no other nation but our- 
selves has a clear sense of right and wrong, we should 
be ready to submit every possible litigation to judges 
of our own choosing. America, England, and France 
have shown themselves willing to take such a step. 
Servia offered to submit to arbitration her difference 
with Austria, although her honor and her very existence 
were involved to an unexampled degree. Unlimited 
arbitration is therefore within the domain of immediate 
practical politics. 

Beyond this we personally would be only too eager to 
go. Unlimited arbitration should imply a defensive alli- 
ance or at least an entente among the signatories, pledg- 
ing to each the support of all in case arbitration should 
be refused or its award disregarded. Such a group of 
nations for mutual insurance might easily turn into an 
open league to enforce peace, and the collective arma- 
ments of the same would be the international police 
force, which is to outgrow and ultimately to supersede 
all national armies. These developments are by no 
means Utopian, yet they are not the very next step. We 
have limited ourselves to a program which, taking into 
account existing prejudices, is yet immediately feasible. 

But we have no illusion as to the absolute value of 
such palliatives; the chief task, once more, will be to 
educate a generation saner and stronger than our own. 
All the problems of peace, disarmament, arbitration, fed- 
eration, would offer biit trifling difficulties, incompara- 
bly lighter than the problems of military preparation 
and warfare, if only the minds and hearts of men were 
not obscured by prejudices and passions. Hitherto our 
education has been nationalistic, that is to say, bellicose ; 
it should be humanitarian, that is to say, pacific. In 
the light of the awful fact of war, all values will have 
to be reappraised. War is hell, and whatever leads to 
war partakes of the same character. With this as our 
criterion we must readjust our social and political con- 
ceptions. All doctrines of injustice, exclusion, and 
hatred, by whatever fine names they attempt to conceal 
their true nature, should be plucked from our hearts. 
Eace, class, or caste, sect, party, country, should be 
loved and served in so far only as the love and service 
of them does not clash with our higher and larger 
duties. Everything that makes for human brotherhood, 
everything that helps break down artificial barriers, is 
entitled to our sympathy and support. If men can go 
through this ordeal without their hearts being purified, 
we must despair of the race. 



Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley announce that the 
Twenty-second Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration will be held at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., May 17, 18, and 19. 



